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Anew  state  has  arisen  from  the  turmoil  ofwar  and  revolution.   The 
forces  to  which  it  owes  its  birth  were   the   people's  desire  for 

national  self-determination  and  the  interest  with  which  the  victors 
in  the  World  War  promoted  the  formation  of  border  states.  Once 
created,  the  new  state  must  defend  its  existence.  To  do  this,  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  the  protection  of  powerful  friends,  but  the  development 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  state  itself  must  be  such  as  to  preserve  its 
vigor  and  vitality. 

The  inner  life  of  the  young  republic  of  Esthonia  shows  great 
diversity:  from  racial  differences,  from  conflicting  party  interests,  from 
economic  calamities  and  struggles  spring  problems  that  are  not  easily 
solved.  One  fact,  however,  stands  out  with  marked  impressiveness 
from  the  multitude  of  questions  -  -  the  attitude  which  the  new  state 
affects  toward  the  historical  rights  of  ownership. 

The  sense  of  ownership  is  intensified  in  the  measure  in  which 
civilization  progresses,  civilization  which  develops  ever  new  relations 
between  man  and  object.  Law  steps  in  and,  with  paternal  care,  builds 
a  protective  wall  around  possession,  transforming  it  into  private  property. 
The  individual  has  mastery  over  the  object,  but  is,  in  turn,  himself 
controlled  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  object.  This  interrelation  becomes 
all  the  more  intimate,  as  the  individual  comes  to  regard  his  inanimate 
surroundings  as  his  personal  sphere  of  life.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
the  case  than  where  a  man  owns  real  estate.  Man  becomes  attached 
to  the  piece  of  soil  he  owns,  the  latter  becomes  an  integral  part  of 
his  personal  being,  and  in  this  sense  he  speaks  of  his  house,  his  estate, 
his  patrimonial  heritage.  These  expressions  circumscribe  a  form 
of  human  existence  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  individual 
as  well  as  for  the  state. 

The  waves  of  the  revolution  are  dashing  also  against  the  very 
.foundation  of  private  ownership  of  land.  The  masses,  in  their  newly 
aroused  desire  for  power,  crave  also  possession ;  every  one  wants  some 
sort  of  gain  for  himself,  wants  his  share  in  the  yield  of  capital,  wants 
a  piece  of  the  native  soil.  This  craving  is  elemental  and  natural.  The 
new  state,  owing  its  existence  to  the  revolution,  wants  to  redistribute 
the  holdings  of  real  estate ;  it  wants  to  reduce  these  holdings  where, 
in  its  opinion,  they  are  too  large-and  thus  rise  is  given  to  a  movement 
directed  against  the  large  landed  etsates.  Even  those  who  are  in 
possession  ought  to  appreciate  the  motives  of  this  struggle.  Stubborn 
opposition,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  any  diminution  whatever  of 
the  large  landed  estates  will  not  do.  But  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  diminution  should  be  carried  out,  and  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  weapons  that  ought  to  be  used  in  this  struggle.  The 
conception  of  ownership  as  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  very 


existence  of  the  state  as  well  as  of  the  individual  should  not  be  dis- 
regarded altogether.  Any  one  who  believes  that,  in  the  interest  of 
common  welfare,  he  should  interfere  with  the  property  rights  of  the 
individual,  ought  to  exchange  property  for  property,  even  though  it  be 
property  of  a  different  kind;  ought  to  make  some  substitution  for  what 
is  being  taken  away.  And  so-  also  the"  great  problem  of  reordering 
the  possession  of  land  can  be  solved  only  if  due  regard  is  paid  to 
the  rights  of  property  as  formed  in  the  course  of  history.  A  certain 
amount  of  veneration  even  in  matters  economic  is  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  self-preservation.  Where  it  is  lacking,  the  very  foundations 
of  the  state  are  being  undermined.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
borne  out  by  what  has  happened  in  this^respect  in  the  Republic  of 
Esthonia. 

Landed  Property  in  Esthonia. 

On  October  10,  1919,  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  Esthonia  passed 
a  law  governing  the  holding  of  land  in  that  state,  the  leading  provisions 
of  wjiich  were,  substantially,  the  following: 

The  large  landed  estates,  together  with  their  agricultural  stock, 
are  expropriated  and  transformed  into  public  property. 

The  large  estates  are  to  be  divided  into  small  hereditary  leaseholds. 
The  forests  pass  under  the  management  of  the  state. 

All  rights  and  privileges  connected  with  the  ownership  of  the  large 
estates  are  transferred  to  the  state.  The  obligations  are  either  cancelled, 
as  for  example  the  servitudes  and  other  easement,  or  they  are  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  law,  as  for  example  the  mortgages  with  which 
the  estates  are  encumbered. 

A  compensation  is  to  be  paid  for  the  expropriated  stock.    Whether 
compensation  is  to  be   granted  for  the  land,  and  to  what   extent 
that  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  future  special  legislation.  - 

This  law  affects  private  property  in  various  ways.  To  begin  with, 
it  absolutely  abolishes  all  rights  of  ownership  on  the  larger  estates, 
the  so-called  baronial  estates  (Rittergiiter).  Not  even  a  portion  of  the 
estate  is  left  to  the  former  owner ;  he  is  divested  completely  of  all  his 
property  rights.  On  certain  conditions,  estates  may  be  exempted  from 
expropriation  altogether.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  practical  working- 
out,  this  clause  does  not  mean  anything,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  not  more  than  three  private  estates  throughout  the  republic 
which  fell  under  the  stipulations  of  this  clause,  and  they,  moreover, 
were  owned,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  corporate  bodies. 

So  extensive  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  private  ownership 
naturally  gives  rise  to  the  question:  what  are  the  compensations  like 
that  are  granted  ?  The  law  itself  treats  this  question  with  the  coolest 
of  indifference :  it  has  neither  an  affirmative  nor  a  negative  answer  to 
this  question,  but  leaves  it  absolutely  open.  Another  law,  to  be  passed 
in  the  future,  is  to  decide  whether  compensations  are  to  be  given  at 
all,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no  com- 
pensation law  has  been  enacted  to  this  day,  two  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law  on  landed  property.  No  amends  has  been  made, 
so  far,  for  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  private  ownership. 
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The  attitude  of  the  law  toward  agricultural  stock  is  different:  here 
it  acknowledges,  on  principle  at  least,  the  rights  to  compensation.  And 
indeed,  compensation  is  made,  but  in  a  manner,  as  we  shall  see,  which 
makes  substitution  only  for  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  real  value  taken. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  law  is  not  restricted  to  the  group  of 
persons  immediately  affected,  i.  e.  the  estate  owners,  but  it  interferes 
also  with  the  interests  of  another  set  of  people,  viz.  the  holders  of 
mortgages.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  text  of  the 
law  that  the  new  owner  of  the  land,  i.  e.  the  state,  should  not  be  liable 
for  the  mortgages  with  which  the  land  is  encumbered.  But  in  the 
enumeration  of  obligations  which  pass  to  the  state  together  with  the 
ownership  of  the  large  estates,  no  mention  whatsoever  is  made  of  the 
mortgaged  debt.  In  practice,  no  such  obligation  of  the  state  has  been 
recognized.  Ever  since  the  government  took  possession  of  the  estates, 
the  mortgagees  have  received  no  interest. 

To  understand  fully  the  significance  of  the  new  land  law,  it  is 
well  to  review  the  actual  conditions  that  prevailed  before  its  issuance. 
Esthonia  was  a  country  where  a  comparatively  high  percentage  of  the 
area  was  held  tn  the  form  of  large  estates.  There  are  no  absolutely 
reliable  statistics  available  regarding  the  distribution  of  land  holdings, 
but  the  following  figures,  partly  from  official,  partly  from  private 
sources,  will  probably  give  a  fairly  correct  idea  of  conditions  existing 
then.  The  entire  area  used  for  agricultural  purposes  comprised 
4075754  hectares  (1  hectare  =  2  l/a  acres),  of  which  2315771  hectares, 
or  56.82°,,,  were  covered  by  large  estates,  and  1759988  hectares, 
or  43.18  "  „,  by  smaller  farms.  The  large  estates,  it  will  be  seen,  pre- 
ponderated considerably  in  point  of  total  area.  But  the  ratio  is  appre- 
ciably changed  in  favor  of  the  smaller  holdings,  if  the  following  two 
circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration:  In  the  first  place,  practically 
the  entire  amount  of  wooded  area  and  waste  land  of  the  country  was 
contained  in  the  large  estates,  and  secondly,  the  figure  given  above 
as  the  aggregate  area  of  large  estates  comprised  a  great  number  of 
small-sized  farms  which  were  not  run  by  the  big  estate  owners  them- 
selves, but  were  leased  out.  That,  to  be  sure,  wns  not  exactly  what 
could  be  called  small  landed  property,  but  it  surely  was  small  farming. 
It  must  finally  be  taken  into  account  that  there  were  included  among 
the  large  land  holdings  many  estates  which  belonged  to  the  new  gov- 
ernment or  to  communities,  and  could  thus  not  be  classified  as  private 
property. 

A  few  additional  figures  will  help  to  make  the  picture  clearer. 

If  one  disregards  all  the  forest  and  waste  lands  and  considers 
only  the  area  that  was  actually  used  for  farming  purposes,  such  as 
planted  fields,  meadows,  and  pastures,  then  it  is  found  that  only  about 
1070000  hectares,  or  42%,  belonged  to  the  large  holdings,  while 
about  1  475000  hectares,  or  58  °/,,,  belonged  tb  the  smaller  farms. 
556500  hectares  of  the  area  counted  among  the  large  holdings,  i.  e. 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  total,  were  leased  out  as  small  farms.  From 
these  figures  it  follows  that  the  small  farmers  held  nearly  twice  as 
large  ;t  portion  of  land  actually  used  for  agricultural  purposes  as  did 
the  large  estate  owners.  If  one  further  considers  that  455000  hectares, 
2\  "  „,  of  the  total  area  which  comes  under  the  heading  of  large 


holdings  were  not  private  property,  but  were  owned  by  the  state,  by 
municipalities,  or  by  other  public  and  private  corporations,  then  one 
must  admit  that  the  privately  owned  large  estates  did  not  play  nearly 
as  important  a  part  as  would  appear  at  first  sight.  Still  the  general 
impression,  that  the  large  private  estates  occupied  a  comparatively 
wide  area  in  Esthonia,  remains  correct. 

The  land  law  does  not  affect  all  the  large  holdings  in  their  entire- 
ty.    From  the  total  area  of  approximately  2.3  million  hectares  which 
constitute  the  so-called  large  holdings,   we  must  deduct  400000  hec- 
tares that  do  not  fall  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.    About  fl/io  of 
this  area  was  made  up  of  estates  already  owned  by  the  state,  such  as,  princi- 
pally, the  former  Russian  government  domains,  the  estates  of  the  Russian 
Peasants  Agrarian  Bank,  and  the  estates' of  the  corporation  of  nobility. 
i  he  remainder  of  this  area,  about  Vio,  was  made  up  of  estates  which,  by 
e  provisions  of  the  law  itself,  were  exempt  from  expropriation ;  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  estates  owned   by   municipalities.    In   round 
numbers,  then^the  area  that  was  subjected  to  expropriation  amounted 
to  1  9  million  hectares.    Applying  the  standard  of  pre-war  prices,  the 
total  value  of  these  expropriated  lands,    together   with    the    industrial 
enterprises  situated  thereon,  but  exclusive  of  agricultural   stock,  must 
be  estimated  at  about  190  million  Gold  Roubles.    The  mortgages   on 
this  expropriated  land  total  roughly  82  million  Gold  Roubles,  so  that 
the  actual  value   taken   from   the   former   owners  through  the  expro- 
priation equals  about  108  million  Gold  Roubles  (about  $  55000000). 
The  victims  of  the  expropriation  will,  of  course,  estimate  their  losses 
at  a  much  higher  figure ;  they  will   argue   that,   having  been  thrown 
their  life's  vocation,  they  are  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  turn- 
ing to  account  their  knowledge  and  experience  as  agriculturists ;  they 
further  claim   that  they  have  been  robbed   of  the  chance  of  in- 
reasmg  the  value  of  their  property  through  ameliorations  and  improve- 
The  fact  that  they  are  uprooted  from  the  soil  which  was  the 
oundation  of  their  very  existence,  their  loss  of   social  position,   their 
prced  separation  from  their  ancestral  homes  —  those  are  sacrifices 
which,  though  not  expressible  in  figures,   are   probably   more   keenly 
felt  than  all  the  others. 

The  second  encroachment,  caused    by   the   land    law,   upon   the 

ngtns  of  private  ownership  was  the  expropriation  of  agricultural  stock. 

the  law  declares  itself  in  favor  of  an  indemnification.    The  latter 

based,  for  live  stock  on  the  market  prices  of  1914,  for  dead 

K    ,?"*        Purchase  price,  from  which   a  proportionate   amount  is 

deducted  for  wear   and   tear.    If   this   method   of  computation 

mployed,  it  would  practically  amount  to   indemnification   at   pre- 

This  in  itself  would  mean  a  heavy   loss   to   the   expro- 

own.e.rs.   inasmuch  as  the  market  prices   after   the   war   were 

nucn  higher.  And  this  discrepancy  in  prices  cannot  be  justified, 

my  profit  derived  now  from  the  use  of  the  stock  would  naturally 

ach«i?«rCS8?H   <m  tefm?   of  Present-day    value.    But  the   indemnities 

anally  paid   for  stock  did  not  by  far  come  up  even  to  the  pre-war 

lit  Li,  hWa,f  Parti<;ularjy  in   this   part   of  the  expropriation  process 

high-handed  and  arbitrary  measures  ruled  supreme.  For  the  ap- 

stock,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  issued  instructions  which 
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clearly  revealed  the  intention  to  keep  indemnifications  as  much  below 
the  level  stipulated  by  the  law  as  possible.  In  carrying  out  the  in- 
structions, this  hint  from  higher  up  was  implicitly  obeyed.  The  work 
of  appraising  was  done  by  commissions  which  were  neither  competent 
nor  impartial.  In  a  rather  cynical  manner,  they  would  fix  the  original 
or  purchase  price  at  as  low  a  figure  as  possible  and  then  deduct 
exceedingly  high  amounts  for  wear  and  tear.  Wherever  such  a  com- 
mission was  at  work,  it  would  usually  be  surrounded  by  a  flock  of 
prospective  settlers,  who  were  to  receive  the  stock  in  question  and  who, 
consequently,  took  an  active  interest  in  fixing  the  prices.  This  pres- 
sure from  outside  clinched  the  matter. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  no  statistical  data  regarding  the 
appraisal  of  agricultural  stock  have  ever  been  published.  That  would 
have  furnished  the  opponents  with  a  formidable  weapon.  A  few  private 
tabulations,  based  on  copies  made  of  the  appraisal  records,  are  rather 
illuminating  as  to  the  impartial  character  of  the  proceedings.  For  in- 
stance, in  1920,  the  average  price  paid  for  1215  horses  taken  from  59 
different  estates  was  1950  Esthonian  Marks.  The  market  price,  at 
that  time,  of  a  work  horse  was  from  25000  to  30000  Esthonian  Marks. 
To  be  sure,  the  appraised  value  was  to  be  based  on  the  price  of  1914, 
and  the  latter  varied  from  150  to  300  Gold  Roubles.  The  ratio  between 
the  Rouble  and  the  Esthonian  Mark  will  be  discussed  further  below. 
2240  cows  expropriated  on  the  same  estates  were  paid  for  with  an 
average  price  of  1446  Esthonian  Marks  per  head.  The  market  price 
at  that  time  was  about  10000  Esthonian  Marks,  while  the  price  of 
an  average  milch  cow  before  the  war  was  about  150  Gold  Roubles. 
It  is  much  more  difficult  to  check  up  the  appraised  values  of  the 
dead  stock,  because  the  appraisal  records  do  not  contain  any  'clews 
as  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  objects,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  whether  the  very  high  deductions  for  wear  and  tear  were  justified, 
or  not.  But  information  received  from  many  different  sources  agrees 
that,  in  this  case  too,  the  appraised  values  were  kept  far  below  what 
the  law  required. 

Inasmuch  as  the  appraising  of  the  stock  was  to  be  based  on  the 
prices  of  1914  or  on  the  original  cost  prices,  the  values  had  to  be 
expressed,  first  of  all,  in  the  currency  which  was  in  use  in  1914  or 
at  the  time  of  purchase,  i.  e.  in  Russian  Roubles.  It  is  of  importance, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  at  what  rate  the  conversion  of  Roubles  into 
Esthonian  Marks  was  made.  The  land  law  itself  contains  no  pro- 
vision on  that  point ;  the  rate  of  conversion  was  to  be  fixed  later  by 
the  government  when  it  would  issue  instructions  as  to  how  the  new 
act  was  to  be  put  into  effect.  In  1920  the  government  declared  that  it  would 
itself  fix  the  rate  of  conversion  every  year,  basing  it  every  time  on 
the  average  purchasing  power  which  the  Esthonian  Mark  possessed  in 
the  domestic  market.  On  the  strength  of  this  general  principle,  the 
government  then  fixed  the  rate  for  1920  at  1  : 20.  But  this  rate  did 
not  by  any  means  square  with  the  actual  purchasing  power  of  the 
Esthonian  Mark.  There  are,  in  Esthonia,  no  official  index  figures  reg- 
istering the  rise  and  fall  of  the  cost  of  existence.  In  this  case,  as  in 
so  many  others,  official  statistics  are  not  available.  But  no  one  in  the 
least  conversant  with  market  conditions  in  Esthonia  would  believe  that 
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it  was  possible  to  buy  as  much  for  20  Marks  in  1920  as  for  1  Rouble 
prior  to  the  war.  A  very  carefully  prepared  study  by  a  private  author, 
who  compiled  comparative  statistics  as  to  the  prices  of  the  most  im- 
portant commodities,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  on  March  31, 
1920,  when  the  official  conversion  rate  of  1  :  20  was  established,  the 
actual  market  conditions  would  have  warranted  a  rate  of  1  : 73. 

The  official  rate  of  conversion  was  generally  felt  to  be  a  grave 
injustice  and  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism  in  the  press.  That 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  government  adopted  a  different 
method  in  the  year  following.  In  its  original  ordinance,  the  government 
had  declared  that  it  would  base  the  conversion  rate  upon  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Mark.  But  oji  the  basis  furnished  by  this  de- 
claration it  was  possible  to  subject  the  actual  appraising  practices  to 
a  scrutiny  which  could  not  but  be  very  damaging  to  the  government. 
So  the  first  thing  which  the  government  did  in  1921  was  to  discard 
this  basic  principle.  The  instruction  regulating  the  execution  of  the 
law  was  issued  in  a  revised  form  in  which  the  clause  about  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  Mark  was  omitted,  leaving  it  absolutely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  government  to  determine  the  rate  of  conversion. 
After  the  track  had  thus  been  cleared,  the  rate  of  conversion  for  1921 
was  etablished  at  1  :  40.  Ostensibly  this  was  a  doubling  of  the  rate, 
but  in  reality  it  amounted  to  a  diminution.  For  in  the  meantime  the 
Esthonian  Mark  had  progressed  so  far  in  its  downward  course  that 
40  Marks,  translate!  into  gold  values,  were  worth  less  than  20  Marks 
the  year  before.  Once  more  there  was  a  violent  outburst  of  com- 
plaint and  criticism,  which,  howewer,  paid  no  attention  to  the  change 
of  principle  in  the  revised  regulation,  but  simply  declared  its  prefe- 
rence for  a  conversion  rate  determined  by  the  domestic  purchasing 
power  of  the  Mark  rather  than  by  the  discretion  of  the  government. 
A  comparison  of  price  statistics  showed  that  on  August  1st,  1920,  the 
value  of  the  Esthonian  Mark  was  that  of  1/u4  of  a  Rouble,  while  on 
January  1st,  it  had  fallen  to  '/22i  of  a  Rouble.  In  the  absence  of  offi- 
cial price  statistics,  it  is  of  course  possible  to  doubt  the  absolute 
accuracy  of  these  privately  computed  figures.  But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  figures  of  the  two  opposing  sides  is  so  great,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  every-day  life  so  conclusively  against  the  government 
figure,  that  the  inference  seems  warranted  that  the  government  has 
deliberately  set  too  low  a  rate  of  conversion. 

The  expropriated  stock,  however,  was  not  turned  over  to  the  new 
settlers  at  the  appraised  prices,  but  the  state  acted  as  a  middleman 
and  charged  prices  which  included  a  considerable  profit  for  the  state. 
In  1920  it  added  from  25  to  50°/0  to  the  appraised  values,  in  the 
following  year  from  50  to  100  0/0.  Thus  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
original  owners  were  not  balanced  by  corresponding  gains  by  the 
new  settlers;  the  only  one  that  profited  was  the  state. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  land  law  affects  also  the 
holders  of  mortgages,  inasmuch  as  the  state  has  so  far  paid  no  interest 
on  the  mortgages  resting  on  the  nationalized  estates.  That  is  true  of 
mortgages  in  private  hands  as  well  as  of  mortgages  given  by  real 
estate  credit  corporations.  It  did  not  bother  the  government  a  bit  to 
see  that  the  mortgages  had  to  do  without  their  interest,  and  that  the 


credit  institutions  were  obliged  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  the 
interest  coming  due  on  their  mortgage  bonds.  The  institutions  have 
evidently  been  able  to  meet  these  obligations  from  existing  reserves, 
for  the  payment  of  interest  has  not  been  interrupted.  But  it  seems  reason- 
able to  think  that,  just  in  this  particular  field,  the  state  ought  to 
have  been  mindful  of  its  manifest  duty.  For  the  mortgage  bonds  which, 
being  guaranteed  by  real  estate  property,  had  always  been  regarded 
as  the  best-founded  among  all  securities,  were  in  danger  of  losing 
the  confidence  that  they  had  so  long  enjoyed.  The  total  mortgaged 
debt  on  all  large  landed  property  represents  an  aggregate  value  of 
82  million  Gold  Roubles,  of  which  about  29  millions  are  in  the  form 
of  mortgage  bonds,  while  the  balance  are  private  mortgages.  There 
is  some  indication  that  the  government  intends  to  take  the  initiative 
in  this  matter  by  submitting  to  parliament  a  bill  providing  that  these 
obligations  be  taken  over  by  the  state.  But  this  has  not  been  done 
so  far.  If  there  really  is  any  intention  of  that  sort,  then  it  seems  an 
unpardonable  negligence  not  to  have  put  it  into  effect  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Very  peculiar  is  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  government  with 
reference  to  one  special  type  of  debentures,  viz.  the  mortgage  bonds 
issued  by  the  Russian  Peassants  Agrariae  Bank.  The  latter  main- 
tained branches  in  Esthonia,  whose  function  it  was  to  grant  loans  on 
small  landed  property.  The  loans  of  this  type,  granted  in  Esthonia, 
aggregated  some  30  million  Roubles.  Through  the  peace  treaty  with 
Soviet  Russia,  the  creditor  rights  arising  from  the  loans  passed  to 
the  Esthonian  state,  which  claims  indeed  the  annual  interest  on  the 
loans,  but  does  not  recognize  its  own  obligation  to  redeem  the  bonds, 
although  in  numerous  cases  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
bonds  were  issued  on  the  basis  of  transactions  which  the  bank  effected 
in  Esthonia.  The  practice,  then,  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  has 
been  to  accept  the  rights  and  privileges,  but  to  acknowledge  no  duties. 


The  Reason  for  the  Land  Law. 

What  are  the  underlying  causes  that  gave  birth  to  this  land  law  ? 
The  reason  upon  which  its  apologists  put  the  most  stress  is  the  alleged 
hunger  of  the  population  for  land.  It  is  claimed  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  earn  their  living  by  tilling  the  soil,  that  the  farmer  wants 
to  be  the  rightful  owner  of  the  soil  into  which  he  puts  his  work,  and 
is  not  satisfied  with  being  merely  a  tenant  or  hired  man  who  must 
give  up  the  best  fruit  of  his  labor  to  others.  Such ««re"  the  reasons 
that  have  been  cited  so  often.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  changes  going 
on  in  the  distribution  of  landed  property  showed  that  the  general  deve- 
lopment tended  in  this  very  direction;  the  revolution  merely  gave  this 
tendency  more  momentum.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  large 
landed  estates  should  make  some  concessions  in  favor  of  small  farming. 
But  this  fact  is  no  excuse  for  the  extreme  radicalism  of  the  Esthonian 
land  law,  nor  does  it  give  the  state  a  right  to  take  away  proper tv 
without  any  compensation  whatever,  or  with  inadequate  compensation 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  agricultural  stock. 
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Soon,  however,  another  consideration,  political  in  nature,  became 
the  most  decisive.  The  more  unsatisfactorily  the  land  law  worked  out 
in  practice,  the  more  it  was  urged  that  the  reform  was  necessary  for 
political  reasons.  The  large  landed  property  was,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  hands  of  Germans*),  whereas  the  bulk  of  the  population,  including 
the  farm  hands  and  tenants,  were  Esthonians.  This  racial  difference 
played  an  important  part,  being  doubtless  a  much  more  powerful  motive 
than  the  so-called  hunger  for  land.  The  latter  could  surely  have  been 
satisfied  by  some  cautious  and  planful  policy,  without  destroying  at 
the  same  time  the  large  estates  held  by  Germans.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  take  up  the  racial  question  in  detail.  Esthonian  chauvinism, 
deliberately  abetted  during  the  Russian  rule  by  the  Czar's  government, 
has  created  an  artificial  antagonism  which,  in  reality,  did  not  exist  to 
this  extent,  and  need  not  exist  now.  The  fable  was  spread  that  the 
Esthonian  people  had  for  700  years  been  kept  in  bondage  by  the 
Germans;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  fact  that  it  had  been  the 
Germans  who  had  brought  western  civilization  into  the  Baltic  lands 
and  defended  it  during  all  those  centuries  against  the  ever  repeated 
onslaughts  of  the  Slavs  from  the  east.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this 
defense,  there  would  probably  be  no  Esthonians  and  Letts  today;  the 
Slavic  flood  would  have  swallowed  them.  The  old  feudal  rela- 
tions disappeared  long  ago,  and  for  a  long  time  past  the  Estho- 
nians have  been  enjoying  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  free  and 
fully  qualified  citizens.  It  is  absurd  to  apply  present-day  standards 
to  events  that  took  place  centuries  ago  and  were  then  in  full  accord 
with  the  customs  and  practices  of  the  age;  and  it  is  equally  absurd 
to  put  the  blame  for  these  things  of  the  past  on  the  generation  living 
now.  Never  will  it  be  possible  to  deduct  from  reasons  such  as  these 
a  right  of  the  state  to  deprive  the  large  estate  owners  of  their  property. 

But  any  one  who  looks  into  this  whole  matter  with  a  clear  and 
impartial  eye  will  discern  more  and  more  plainly  another  underlying 
motive  which  was  more  effective  then  all  the  rest  put  together  - 
avidity,  the  covetous  desire  to  enrich  one's  self  at  the  expense  of 
others.  It  was  this  which  constituted  the  most  powerful  and  most 
real  of  all  the  causes  leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  land  law.  The 
revolution  had  warped  the  sense  of  law ;  the  big  neighboring  powers 
had  been  weakened  through  the  war ;  the  respect  for  authority,  which 
in  itself  acted  as  a  bulwark  protecting  the  principles  of  law,  had 
disappeared  from  the  world;  now  was  the  time  to  take  whatever  could 
be  taken.  The  propitious  moment  had  to  be  made  the  most  of.  That 
was  the  one  idea  which  took  possession  of  the  masses  and  controlled 
them  with  thejfor.ce  of  instinct.  Bearing  in  mind  that  this  was  the 
real  actuating  motive,  we  shall  understand,  not  only  the  methodes  of 
procedure,  but  also  the  disastrous  consequences  entailed  by  this  policy. 

*)  About  the  year  1200  the  German  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword  con- 
quered the  Baltic  provinces  and  introduced  Christianity  and  western  civilization. 
Since  that  time  and  until  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  a  more  or  less  permanent 
immigration  took  place  of  noblemen  and  merchants  from  Germany  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  The  descendants  of  these  immigrants,  who  in  the  Esthonian 
press  are  alluded  to  as  "foreign  settlers"  or  "Baltic  barons",  formed  until  lately  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  intellectual  classes  and,  more  particularly,  of  the 
large  landowners  in  Esthonia. 


Putting  the  Land  Law  into  Effect. 

It  was  but  a  natural  consequence  of  the  revolutionary  character 
of  the  land  law  that  is  was  put  into  effect  with  undue  haste.  It  was 
soon  recognized  that  the  complexities  of  the  matter  called  for  a 
much  more  cautious  rate  of  procedure,  but  then  it  was  already 
too  late  to  return  to  more  prudent  methods  of  action.  The  spirits 
that  had  been  conjured  up  would  not  be  banished  again.  „ Agra- 
rian reform"  had  become  the  catchword  of  the  parties  of  the  Left, 
and  those  of  the  right  did  not  have  the  strength  of  character 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  determined  opposition.  That  was  true  even 
of  the  party  standing  ad  the  extreme  right,  the  Farmers'  League.  Many 
of  them  profited  by  the  redistribution  of  land;  the  new  settlers  were 
looked  upon  as  future  members  of  the  party.  Some  of  the  farmers 
were  indeed  aware  of  the  dangerous  consequences  which  such  a 
reckless  disregard  for  the  rights  of  property  was  bound  to  have ;  but 
they  did  not  have  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  their  convictions.  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  coalitions  which,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  majority,  needed  the  support,  at  first,  of  the  Social  Democrats,  and, 
later  on,  of  the  decidedly  radical  Labor  Party  —  a  circumstance  which, 
in  itself,  was  sufficient  inducement  not  do  row  their  boat  against  the 
tide.  All  this  was  topped  off  by  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  racial 
chauvinism.  Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  land 
law  was  put  into  practice. 

The  postulate  of  paramount  importance  -  -  that  the  new  farms  to 
be  obtained  by  cutting  up  the  large  estates  should  at  least  be  econo- 
mically fit  to  exist  -  -  was  not  fulfilled  in  many  cases.  For  technical 
reasons  alone,  if  for  no  others,  it  was  impossible  to  draw  the  ne.w 
demarcation  lines,  at  a  moment's  notice,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet 
this  requirement.  There  was,  moreover,  a  lack  of  trained  men  to  do 
the  work.  The  very  nature  of  the  country  offers  uncommon  difficulties 
in  this  respect.  Estates  consisting  in  the  main  of  arable  land  are 
comparatively  easily  divided.  Here,  however,  where  there  is,  as  a  rule, 
far  more  grass  land  (meadows  and  pastures)  than  arable  land,  and 
where,  moreover,  these  grassy  fields  differ  widely  in  point  of  quality  - 
here  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  study  the  local  conditions  carefully 
by  personal  inspection  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  combination  of 
the  various  types  of  soil  and  to  arrange  matters  so  that  the  meadows, 
cattle  enclosures,  and  pastures  are  not  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
the  farm  centre.  Even  then  it  will  be  possible  only  in  rare  cases  t<> 
create  well-balanced,  compact  farms.  Most  of  the  newly  formed  units 
had*to~be|  made  up  of  separate  lots  not  contiguous  to  one  another. 
But  owing  to  the  haste  with  which  the  work  was  done,  the  division 
was  in 'many  cases  merely  made  on  the  map  without  checking  up  the 
results  on  the  lots  themselves.  In  spite  of  these  hasty  and  perfunctory 
methods,  it  was  not  found  possible  to  have  all  the  settlements  bounded 
with  definitely  traced  dividing  lines;  quite  a  number  of  new  farms 
were  turned  over  to  the  assignees  with  the  understanding  that  the 
boundaries  were  only  provisional  and  that  their  final  delimitation  u.i< 
left  to  the  future.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  working  of  such 
farms  had  to  be  more  «>r  less  imperfect  ami  deficient,  f<>r  the  scttlei. 
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not  knowing  whether  a  given  piece  of  land  would  be  in  his  possession 
the  following  year,  had  no  interest  in  ploughing  and  seeding  it  properly 
in  the  fall.  To  correct  the  boundaries  after  the  division  lias  once  been 
made,  even  if  only  provisionally,  is  of  course  much  more  difficult  than 
to  fix  final  boundaries  right  at  the  start. 

Even  at  this  early  date,  two  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  land 
law,  the  government  had  to  admit  that  so  many  mistakes  had  been 
made  during  the  preceding  years  in  parcelling  out  the  estates  that  now, 
when  the  land  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  new  settlers  for  permanent 
use,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  lots  in  the  landregister  under  the- 
names  of  the  new  owners,  because  the  maps  of  the  various  pieces  of 
property  are  so  faulty  that  they  cannot  serve  as  documentary  proof. 
In  other  words,  the  perfunctoriness  of  the  original  procedure  has  made 
it  impossible,  for  the  time  being,  to  bring  about  a  stable  condition  - 
the  uncertainty  of  the  settlers  is  bound  to  continue  for  some  time  to 
come  and  must  doubtless  have  a  damaging  influence  upon  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  farming. 

The  putting  up  of  new  buildings  on  the  new  farms,  the  construction 
of  new  roads  were  practically  out  of  the  question.  There  were  neither 
financial  means,  nor  materials,  nor  labor  enough  for  that.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  a  small  and  poor  country  is  not  able  to  provide  thou- 
sands of  new  farm  settlements  with  the  -required  buildings  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  People  tried  to  get  along  as  best  they  could.  The 
buildings  of  the  original  estates  were  of  course  used,  but  they  were 
not  adapted  to  small-scale  farming,  and  it  was  clear  that  this  make- 
shift would  not  do  in  the  long  run.  Knowing  this,  the  tenants  felt  little 
inducement  to  do  much  for  the  upkeep  of  the  buildings.  The  latter 
were  used  for  all  they  were  worth,  but  not  taken  care  of.  The  land 
was  there,  but  no  homestead.  Thus  a  state  of  uneasiness,  of  uncer- 
tainty was  created  which  could  not  but  react  harmfully  upon  the  pro- 
ductiveness of -the  farm  work. 

Another  consequence  of  the  rashness  with  which  the  law  was  put 
into  practice  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  there  are  no  definite  legal 
provisions  regulating  the  tenancy  of  the  new  settlements.  The  land  law 
speaks  of  »permanent  (hereditary)  tenancy*,  which  is  to  be  regulated 
by  a  special  law.  Such  a  law  has  not  yet  been  issued.  For  the 
present  the  settlers  are  tenants  on  time,  with  short-term  leases.  They 
are  on  probation,  as  it  were.  Only  when  a  tenant  meets  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  lease  deed,  does  he  become  entitled  to  permanent 
enancy  of  his  parcel  of  land.  So  he  is  not  sure  of  his  possession, 
nor  does  he  know  the  ultimate  terms  on  which  he  may  eventually  be 
permitted  to  keep  his  farm  permanently.  This  uncertainty  is  added  to 
by  a  clause,  inserted  into  the  lease  deeds  on  account  of  the  unsatis- 
factory make-up  of  many  of  the  farms  —  a  clause  which  provides  that, 
upon  the  request  of  one  third  of  the  settlers  on  a  certain  estate,  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  shall  have  the  right  to  re-apportion  the  new 
farms  cut  out  of  that  estate.  It  is  but  natural  that  this  unsettled  char- 
acter of  the  situation  should  have  retarded  seriously  the  development 
the  farms,  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc. 

In  distributing  the  new  settlements,    there    was   not  enough  effort 
to  put  the  land  into  the  hands  of  real  agriculturists.    The  law 
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grants  preferential  treatment  to  all  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  Esthonia's  fight  against  the  Bolsheviki,  also  to  war  invalids,  and 
to  the  families  of  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war.  Promises  to  that  effect 
had  already  been  made  to  the  soldiers  while  the  war  was  still  going 
on.  However  incontestable  may  be  the  duty  of  a  country  to  take  care 
of  its  war  invalids,  it  is  certain  that  such  granting  of  wholesale  privi- 
leges to  all  war  veterans  as  a  class  cannot  possibly  be  justified. 
Material  gain  must  never  be  used  as  a  means  to  raise  the  morale  of 
a  body  of  troops.  The  promises  made  at  that  time  gave  rise  to  much 
regret  later  on,  when  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  them,  the  new  farms 
were  often  put  into  the  hands  of  persons  not  qualified.  The  same 
deplorable  state  of  affairs,  however,  was  due  also  to  other  causes. 
The  distribution  of  the  land  lots  Vas  by  no  means  carried  out  im- 
partially ;  for  the  decisive  word  in  most  of  the  cases  was  spoken  in 
the  rual  communities  themselves,  and  here  favoritism  and  nepotism 
were  in  full  swing.  Quite  commonly,  the  officials  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  in  carrying  out  the  distribution  of  farms,  managed  to 
promote  their  own  personal  advantage.  One  of  the  chief  consequences 
of  this  system  of  allotment  was  that  the  farm  hands  who  had  been 
employed  on  the  estates  were  often  unable  to  obtain  any  land  at  all. 
The  majority  of  them  were  men  of  middle  or  advanced  age  who  had 
not  been  conscripted,  so  they  stood  no  chance  in  the  competition  with 
the  ex-soldiers. 

The  forests,  representing  an  important  part  of  the  national  wealth 
of  Esthonia,  were  not  divided,  but  taken  under  state  management.  This 
attempt  at  socializing  proved  an  utter  failure.  There  was  a  great  lack 
of  competent  and,  above  all,  of  honest  men  to  do  the  work.  In  this 
case  too,  the  government  officials  proved  a  poor  substitute  for  the  private 
owner  who  naturally  takes  more  care  of  his  interests.  The  woodlands 
were  exploited  too  recklessly,  and  too  little  was  done  for  reforestation. 
If  this  government  management  becomes  permanent,  the  country's 
wealth  of  forests  is  bound  to  diminish  rapidly. 

Althoug  the  cutting  up  of  the  estates  was  expedited  in  evefy  way, 
it  was  not  possible  to  parcel  out  all  the  large  land  holdings  in  the  two 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  enactment  of  the  land  law.  The 
estates  not  yet  cut  up  were  either  worked  by  the  government  itself, 
or  leased  to  their  former  owners.  In  the  beginning,  the  number  of 
estates  under  state  management  was  very  large.  But  the  experiences 
<>f  the  very  first  year  prompted  the  government  to  reduce  materially 
the  number  of  estates  to  which  this  manner  of  utilization  was  applied. 
The  same  draw-backs  which  were  observed  in  the  government  manag- 
ement of  forests  asserted  themselves  here  too,  only  in  a  much  higher 
decree.  The  working  of  the  estates  resulted  either  in  very  insignificant 
returns,  or  even  in  losses.  The  press,  including  the  Esthonian  papers, 
was  filled  with  accounts  of  detected  defalcations  and  gross  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  administrative  officers.  Taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, the  experiment  was  a  complete  failure. 

A  very  peculiar  phenomenon  is  the  leasing  of  f/ic  csfuffs  to  their 
former  owners.  It  must  have  cost  the  latter  a  good  deal  of  effort 
before  they  could  bring  themselves  to  accept  this  unnatural  legal 
relation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  state,  in  expropriating  the  estates. 
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paid  no  indemnity,  it  would  have  seemed  but  natural  if  the  land  had 
been  leased  to  the  former  owners  free  of  charge.  But  that  was  by  no 
means  the  case.  A.  rental  had  to  be  paid  for  the  land,  to  which  was 
added  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  buildings,  amounting  usually  to  25  °/0 
of  the  rental  of  the  land.  Fuel  wood  and  building  timber  taken  from 
the  forests  that  had  been  confiscated  without  compensation  had  to  be 
paid  for  in  full.  It  is  worth  noting  that  even  the  timber  needed  for 
the  repairing  of  the  farm  buildings  had  to  be  paid  for,  although  the 
buildings  were  consfdered  the  property  of  the  state.  This  type  of 
lease  was  first  introduced  in  the  fiscal  year  1920—21.  But  in  all  those 
cases  the  lessees  were  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  how  long  the  lease  was 
to  run.  Not  until  the  fall  of  the  sa.me  year  was  it  made  clear  that 
the  contract  would  expire  after  a  year's  running  time.  Government 
approval  of  the  leases,  as  required  by  the  law,  was  not  forthcoming 
until  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  And  up  to  a  late  date  last  autumn, 
confirmation  had  not  been  received  for  the  leases  pertaining  to  the 
fiscal  year  1921—22,  although  the  number  of  estates  thus  leased  out 
has  greatly  decreased  on  account  of  the  progress  made  in  the  par- 
celling-out process.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  working  of  the  estat|s 
must  suffer  from  this  uncertainty  of  the  situation.  In  the  present  fiscal 
year  1921-22,  there  are  still  obout  150000  hectares  of  land  which 
are  leased  to  former  estate  owners,  i.  e.  3.7  °/o  of  the  total  agricultural 
area,  or  approximately  8  °/o  of  the  large  landed  property  that  has  been 
expropriated. 

The  Effect  of  the  Land  Law. 

In  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  Agrarian  Reform  was 
carried  out,  it  has  already  been  stated  that  it  was  bound  to  result  in 
a  decrease  of  production.  Whatever  the  forrfts  of  utilizing  the  soil  may 
be,  whether  in  the  new  settlements  or  in  the  estates  still  intact,  whether 
in  the  government-managed  farms  or  the  government-managed  forests  - 
everywhere  there  are  plenty  of  reasons  which  tend  to  lessen  the  pro- 
ductiveness. In  the  newly  created  farms  it  is  the  legal  uncertainty, 
the  faulty  make-up  of  the  farm,  the  lack  of  buildings,  and  often  the 
personal  incompetence  of  the  new  settlers  which  make  for  a  decreased 
production.  Lack  of  working  capital  also  plays  a  part.  It  is,  moreover, 
only  natural  that  the  yields  of  the  newly  set  up  farms  should,  tempo- 
rarily at  least,  be  smaller,  for  it  would  be  wrong  to  expect  of  them 
returns  as  large  as  those  of  old  and  well-established  concerns.  Im- 
provement in  this  respect  may  come  in  the  course  of  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible  too  that  there  will  be  additional  de- 
creases in  the  future.  For,  up  to  the  present,  all  the  circumstances  were 
in  favor  of  the  settlers :  the  latter  began  their  work  at  a  time  when 
prices  were  up,  the  fields  which  they  took  over  were  in  fine  condition, 
and  they  bought  the  excellent  stock  of  the  estates  at  exceedingly  low 
prices.  But  circumstances  will  not  always  be  so  favorable  as  that. 
As  international  trade  increases,  the  prices  are  bound  to  be  equalized; 
high  local  prices,  caused  by  a  shortage  of  commodities,  will  come  down. 
Stock  which  must  be  newly  acquired  or  replenished  will  have  to  be 
paid  for  at  normal  prices.  In  the  long  run  it  will,  moreover,  prove 
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impossible  to  carry  on  the  farm  work  without  new  buildings,  and  it 
will  also  be  necessary  to  do  intensive  farming  in  order  to  keep  the 
soil  in  good  condition.  For  these  reasons  practically  all  the  settlers 
will  have  to  wrestle  with  this  or  that  difficulty,  and  many  of  them  will 
not  be  able  to  overcome  them.  There  is  a  considerable  number  among 
the  settlers  who  never  thought  of  making  farming  their  life's  occupation. 
They  had  a  chance  of  getting  a  ready-made  rye  field  with  cows, 
horses,  and  farming  implements  for  next  to  nothing,  and  naturally  they 
accepted  all  these  nice  things,  which  enabled  them  to  reap  where  they 
had  not  sown.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  cases  where  the  new 
owners  did  not  take  possession  of  the  farms  allotted  to  them,  but 
leased  them  at  once  to  others,  a  practice  which,  of  course,  defeated 
the  intentions  of  the  land  law.  In  exceptional  cases,  which  are  not 
any  too  rare,  it  even  happens  that  the  new  incumbent  allows  his  parcel 
of  land  to  lie  idle.  All  these  undesirable  results  of  an  overworked 
settling  policy  are  particularly  conspicuous  wherever  the  soil  is  of 
inferior  quality. 

The  estates  not  yet  cut  up,  but  leased  out,  are  being  worked  as 
well  as  circumstances  will  allow.  The  circumstances  are,  however, 
quite  adverse.  Obligation  to  pay  a  rental,  obligation  to  pay  for  fuel 
wood  and  building  timber  instead  of  taking  it  free  of  cost  from  one's 
own  forests,  a  heavy  burden  ot  taxes,  especially  an  exorbitant  income 
tax,  government  interference  with  labor  conditions  which  results  in 
increased  wages,  but  reduces  the  amount  of  work  performed  -  -  all 
these  factors  help  to  make  the  position  of  the  tenant  very  difficult. 
The  uncertainty  of  the  legal  situation  makes  it  still  worse.  Leases  for 
terms  of  only  one  year  are  in  themselves  a  serious  obstacle  to  rational 
farming.  In  Esthonia,  they  have,  among  other  things,  had  the  conse- 
quence that  the  planting  of  clover  has  been  practically  discontinued 
and  that  hardly  any  artificial  fertilizer  is  being  used.  People  ar,  eof 
course,  loath  to  put  more  money  into  the  farms  and  to  unterdake 
ameliorations. 

Farming  on  a  large  scale,  as  was  done  on  the  big  estates,  was 
comparatively  more  productive  than  small-scale  farming.  For  this 
reason  alone,  the  elimination  of  the  large  land  holdings  was  bound  to 
entail  a  diminution  of  returns.  The  large  estates  employed  more  rational 
methods  of  farming,  they  would  introduce  innovations  and  improve- 
ments long  before  the  peasants  could  imitate  them  on  their  small 
farms.  In  certain  branches  of  the  work,  as  for  example  in  the  raising 
of  cattle,  the  large  estates  were  far  ahead.  The  latter  were  also  in  a 
better  position  to  engage  in  amelioration  work,  an  undertaking  bound 
to  be  of  great  importance  in  the  future  development  of  the  country. 
Certain  industrial  enterprises,  requiring  technical  equipment,  such  as 
the  distilling  of  alcohol,  are  by  their  very  nature  more  suited  for  large 
estates,  where  the  residue  and  waste  material  can  be  better  utilized 
as  cattle  feed,  etc.  For  all  these  reasons  the  decrease  of  big  farming 
must  necessarily  entail  a  diminution  of  productiveness. 

There  is  no  overstating  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  profitable 
forestry  is  possible  in  Esthonia  only  under  private  management,  in 
connection  with  the  running  of  large  farming  estates.  Government 
ninnagement  is  not  very  well  feasible  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
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supply  of  officials  possessing  the  necessary  qualities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  no  officials  who  can  be  trusted  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  state  in  an  equitable  manner.  The  handling  and  utilization  of 
forest  products  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  invite  abuses  by  dishonest 
officials.  The  two  years  during  which  the  socialization  of  forests  has 
"been  in  force  in  Esthonia  have  furnished  ample  grounds  for  this  opinion. 

The  abolishment  of  the  large  farming  estates  is  of  sinister  signif- 
icance with  regard  to  the  provisioning  of  cities  and  towns.  The  milk 
supply  of  the  latter  was,  in  the  main,  dependent  on  the  large  estates ; 
it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  the  cooperative  organizations  of  the  farmers 
will  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency,  at  all  events  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  they  can  do  so.  For  their  supply  with  cereals  the 
cities  and  towns  were  likewise  dependent  upon  the  big  estates.  The 
experiences  of  the  past  year  were  highly  significant  in  this  respect, 
although  all  the  estates  had  not  been  expropriated  at  that  time.  To 
be  sure  the  harvest  was  below  the  average,  but  the  fact  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  cities  and  towns  with  bread  stuffs  of  home  production 
proved  impossible  is  not  due  only  to  the  smaller  crops,  but  must  be 
largely  ascribed  to  the  >!Agrarian  Reform«.  In  1920—21  there  were 
imported  770000  poods  (1  pood  =  16.38  kg)  of  bread  stuffs,  rye  flour 
in  the  main,  representing  an  aggregate  value  of  350  million  Esthonian 
Marks.  The  entire  urban  population  of  Esthonia  is  225000  souls,  in 
round  numbers.  The  bread  ration  per  head  was  l/2  pound  or  200  grams 
daily.  82  millions  of  such  half  pound  rations  were  required  in  all. 
The  imported  amount  of  rye  flour'  was  enough  to  yield  41  million 
pounds  of  bread,  in  other  words  it  just  sufficed  to  supply  the  official 
bread  rations  for  the  urban  population.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  actual  consumption  was  greater  and  that  domestic  crops  were  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  export  trade  of  the  country  is  also  bound  to  suffer  from  the 
abolition  of  the  big  farming  estates.  If  the  government  management  of 
forests  is  kept  up,  the  export  of  timber  is  sure  to  fall  off,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality.  The  distilleries  of  alcohol,  formerly  flourishing 
in  Esthonia  on  account  of  favorable  natural  circumstances,  used  to 
furnish  an  important  article  for  exportation.  'In  the  future  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  same  degree  as  formerly.  Fattened  cattle 
and  milk  were  in  former  times  regularly  shipped  to  Pelrograd ;  now 
the  production  of  milk  scarcely  suffices  to  meet  the  domestic  demand.  The 
diminution  of  exports,  together  with  the  increased  importation  of  bread 
stuffs,  must  have  a  detrimental  influence  upon  the  balance  of  trade  and  thus 
further  weaken  Esthonian  exchange,  which  is  wretched  enough  as  it  is. 

The  state  has  become  the  owner  of  vast  tracts  of  land,  but  does 
not  know  how  to  work  them  at  a  sufficient  profit.  That  becomes 
amazingly  plain  if  one  examines,  for  example,  the  government  budget 
for  1921.  The  cost  of  administration  eats  up  enormous  sums.  The 
question  as  to  how  large  a  share  of  the  general  administrative  expen- 
ditures is  due  to  government  management  of  estates  and  forests  will 
not  be  taken  up  here,  because  it  cannot  be  answered  with  certainty 
anyway.  Only  those  expenditures  will  be  considered  which  have  to 
do  directly  with  the  nationalized  lands.  They  aggregate  251  861  165 
Esthonian  Marks.  Over  against  these  there  is  a  total  revenue  of 
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515544000  Esthonian  Marks,  so  that  the  state  gets  a  surplus  of 
263  682  835  Esthonian  Marks.  This  surplus,  however,  is  obtained 
largely  from  the  exploitation  of  forests.  The  total  income  from  the 
latter  is  400475000  Marks,  while  the  forestry  expenditures  amount  to 
196220985  Marks,  so  that  the  management  of  the  forests  leaves  a 
profit  of  204254015  Marks.  In  other  words,  four  fifth  of  the  entire 
surplus  are  produced  by  the  forests.  There  is  every  indication  that 
the  government  has  been  exploiting  the  forests  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  was  provided  for  in  the  original  working  schedule. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these  figures,  which  are  so  great 
merely  because  the  value  of  the  Esthonian  Mark-  is  so  little?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  furnished  through  a  comparison  with  con- 
ditions prior  to  the  war.  According  to  the  present  rate,  one  Gold 
Rouble  is  worth  about  150  Esthonian  Marks  (toward  the  end  of  1921, 
the  rate  was  even  higher,  one  Gold  Rouble  equalling  about  190  Es- 
thonian Marks).  Consequently  the  net  profit  amounts  to  1.75  million 
Gold  Roubles.  But  the  interest,  alone,  payable  on  the  82  million 
Roubles'  worth  of  mortgages  with  which  the  estates  are  encumbered, 
figured  at  5'  2  °0,  amounts  to  4'/2  million  Roubles,  a  sum  far  in  excess 
of  the  total  profit.  In  former  times,  when'  the  estates  were  still  under 
private  management,  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  them  to  pay  this  interest 
and  to  support,  in  addition,  the  families  of  about  800  estate  owners. 
The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  were  not  wealthy,  but  could  support 
themselves  comfortably;  in  general  the  estate  owners  as  a  class  were 
regard  ed  as  well-to-do.  Also,  a  much  larger  share  of  the  earnings, 
than  is  the  case  now,  used  to  be  reinvested  in  the  estates  in  order  to 
increase  their  productivity.  It  is  true,  part  of  the  earnings  made  in 
former  times  must  be  regarded  as  remuneration  for  the  work  of  the 
estate  owner  himself,  who  in  most  cases  managed  his  establishment 
personally;  and.it  is  possible  that  the  new  farms  were  leased  by  the 
government  to  the  settlers  at  very  low  rates.  But  these  considerations 
surely  do  not  suffice  to  account  for  the  tremendous  difference  between 
the  present  and  the  former  yields  of  the  estates.  State  management 
has  proved  its  own  inferiority  as  compared  whit  private  management. 

The  ,,Agrarian  Reform"  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been  a  destroyer 
of  values.  The  supply  of  buildings  on  the  estates  had  been  adapted 
to,  wholesale  farming,  both  as  to  the  size  of  buildings  and  as  to  their 
location  with  reference  to  the  farm  centre.  The  practice  of  cutting  up 
the  estates  entirely,  without  leaving  even  a  rump  estate,  has  brought 
it  about  that  the  buildings  can  either  not  be  used  at  all,  or  only  par- 
tially. As  long  as  the  new  settlements  are  still  unprovided  with  build- 
ings ol]  their  own,  it  often  happens  that  groups  of  settlers  use  the 
old  estate  buildings  jointly.  But  in  so  doing  they  are  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  at  best  a  temporary  makeshift,  and  they  show  therefore 
little  interest  in  maintaining  the  buildings  in  good  condition.  Uninten- 
tionally they^fall  into  the  habit  of  using  the  houses  quite  recklesslv 
inasmuch  as  it  is  nobody's  duty  in  particular  to  see  to  it  that  the 
necessary  repairs  are  made  in  good  season.  And,  owing  to  the  war, 
the  need  of  repairs  was  great.  Even  at  this  early  date,  the  delapi- 
dation  of  buildings  on  the  expropriated  estates  is  quite  noticeable.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  one  cannot  help  getting  the  impression  that  tin- 
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government's  failure  to  insist  upon  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
buildings  is  more  or  less  intentional.  There  is,  after  all,  a  good  deal  of 
fear  left  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  there  might  be  a  reaction 
which  would  lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  expropriated  estates.  But  if 
the, buildings  are  gone,  such  a  thing  would  be  practically  impossible. 
That  is  why  there  is  no  desire  to  preserve  the  buildings,  why  their 
decay  is  viewed  with  indifference  and  inaction,  why  perfectly  good 
buildings  are  sold  to  be  wrecked.  The  treatment  accorded  the  manor 
houses,  often  of  architectural  beauty,  and  to  the  surrounding  parks  lets 
it  appear  very  probable  that  these  proofs  of  a  higher  civilization  will 
be  gone  within  a  measurable  space  of  time.  In  weighing  all  these 
things,  one  must  also  consider  what  values,  in  such  a  northern  country 
as  this,  the  buildings  represent  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the 
soil  itself.  For  climatic  reasons,  farming  here  requires  more  substantial 
buildings  and  a  larger  number  of  them,  than  is  the  case  in  southern 
climes.  The  soil  is  meager  and  the  weather  conditions  unfavorable, 
so  what  the  land  yields  of  its  own  accord  is  very  little :  it  is  only 
the  added  human  labor,  partly  represented  by  buildings,  which  really 
creates  the  productivity  of  the  soil.  In  regions  where  the  soil  is  of 
inferior  quality,  the  value  of  the  farm  buildings  considerably  surpasses 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  persons  buying  estates  there  know  very 
well  that  the  price  of  purchase  did  not  even  pay  for  the  cost  of  the 
buildings.  Whoever,  under  such  circumstances,  causes  the  value  of 
the  buildings  to  diminish  destroys  or  impairs  at  the  same  time  the 
value  of  the  land.  This  is. a  factor  that  ought  to  be  well  considered 
in  judging  the  creditability  of  a  country. 

The  agricultural  stock,  too,  lost  in  value,  because  the  cutting  up 
of  estates  was  carried  to  the  extreme.  Numerous  machines,  for  example, 
which  were  suited  only  for  the  work  on  large  farms  became  practi- 
cally useless.  The  losses  were  even  greater  in  the  case  of  the  live 
stock.  Cattle  breeding  had  reached  a  high  stage  of  development  on 
the  estates ;  now,  however,  the  brood  herds  are  broken  up,  their  unity 
is  destroyed,  and  the  animals  get  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  do 
not  posses  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  them  to  continue  the 
breeding  work.  Thus  the  labor  of  decades  is  being  squandered,  and 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  restoration  can  be-  made.  The  fodder 
harvest  in  1920  was  deficient  so  that  it  was  a  difficult  task  to  keep 
the'.herds  fed  through  the  winter.  Private  owners  would  nevertheless  have 
accomplished  it,  whereas  the  state,  having  at  that  time  many  estates 
under  its  own  management,  made  less  effort  to  save  the  herds.  Many 
heads  of  breeding  cattle  were  sold  to  the  butcher  because  one  did 
not  know  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  providing  fodder. 

Such  then  is  the  situation  created  by  the  "Agrarian  Reform"  in 
Esthonia.  Born  of  racial  chauvinism,  helped  along  by  the  covetous 
greed  of  the  masses,  it  stalked  through  the  country,  spreading  destruc- 
tion, and  annihilating  values,  without  creating  new  ones  in  their  places. 
More  anj  more  it  is  being  realized  what  a  sinister  blunder  has  been 
made.  Expressions  of  this  view  are  also  met  with  in  the  Esthonian 
press.  The  "Postimees",  for  example,  wrote  the  following  in  June  1921 : 
"The  object  of  the  Agrarian  Reform  was  to  set  up  a  large  class  of 
small  farms  that  would  be  economically  sound  enough  to  exist.  In 
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this  the  Agrarian  Reform  failed.  To  be  sure,  the  number  of  small 
leasehold  owners  was  added  to  considerably ;  but  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  all,  or  for  that  matter,  only  the  majority  of  them, 
will  be  able  to  hold  out."  In  the  month  of  September  following,  the 
"Paewaleht"  said:  "Why  does  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Reform 
cause  such  a  moral  decadence  that  many  persons  lose  all  sense  for 
the  property  rigths  of  others,  and  believe  themselves  entitled  to  reap 
where  they  never  sowed  ?" 


The  Depreciation  of  Rouble  Mortgages. 

When  the  Republic  of  Esthonia  was  born,  the  country  was  finan- 
cially in  a  stage  of  transition.  Legislation  during  the  period  of 
German  occupation  had  introduced  the  German  Mark  as  the  sole 
means  of  exchange.  Inasmuch  as  numerous  business  deals,  hailing 
from  the  Russian  time  and  contracted  in  Roubles,  were  still  pending, 
the  rate  of  converting  Roubles  into  Marks  was  fixed  by  law.  The 
general  rule  was  that  a  Rouble  should  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  Mark.  But  exceptions  were  made  in  certain  kinds  of  legal 
transactions,  especially  in  cases  involving  mortgage  debts  and  mort- 
gage bonds.  For  cases  like  these  a  higher  rate  of  conversion  had 
been  fixed,  figuring  the  Rouble  at  I1 /a  Marks.  This  regulation,  made 
during  the  German  period,  was  unfortunate.  Claims  secured  by  such 
substantial  values  as  land  and  houses  ought  to  have  been  treated 
according  to  the  parity  between  the  Gold  Rouble  and  the  Gold  Mark, 
i.  e.  the  Rouble  ought  to  have  been  figured  as  the  equivalent  of 
2.15  Marks.  The  new  Esthonian  government,  at  first,  abided  by  the 
German  regulation,  but  decreed  on  May  2,  1919,  that  the  Esthonian 
Mark  should  replace  the  German  Mark,  so  that  a  Rouble  invested  in 
mortgages  would  henceforth  have  only  the  value  of  1  V»  Esthonian  Marks. 

Hypothecary  claims  have  lost  in  value  in  many  countries  where 
the  currency  has  depreciated  on  account  of  the  war,  for  payments 
are  still  made  in  the  old  currency  which  is  worth  so  much  less  now 
than  formerly.  In  Esthonia,  however,  this  more  or  less  natural  devel- 
opment was  aggravated  by  two  cases  of  artificial  lowering,  first  by 
the  German  occupation  authorities,  then  by  the  Esthonian  government 
itself.  The  continued  downward  course  of  Esthonian  exchange  made 
matters  worse  and  worse,  so  that  the  point  was  soon  reached  where  a 
Rouble  invested  in  mortgages  was  worth  only  one  hundredth  of  its  original 
value.  The  effect  of  this  depreciation  was  retarded  for  a  while  by  a 
creditor  moratorium,  hailing  from  the  German  period,  which  provided 
that  mortgages  could  not  be  paid  off  against  the  wish  of  the  credit- 
ors. But  this  moratorium  did  not  apply  to  the  payment  of  interest 
and  regular  amortization  instalments.  On  April  10,  1920,  the  mora- 
torium was  unexpectedly  repealed,  and  the  mortgage  debtors  were 
absolutely  free  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  offered  by  legis- 
lation, to  free  themselves  of  their  indebtedness  for  practically  nothing. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  was  done  in  many  cases  in  the  cities  and 
towns,  whereas  in  the  rural  districts  it  was,  for  various  reasons. 
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resorted  to  only  to  a  slight  extent,  chiefly  because  the  state  did  not 
recognize,  and  therefore  did  not  pay  off,  the  mortgages  encumbering 
the  estates  which  it  had  seized  by  virtue  of  the  land  law. 

A  vigorous  agitation  was  started  against  the  method,  described 
above,  of  translating  the  value  of  mortgage  claims  into  terms  of  the 
new  currency.  Motions  were  made  in  parliament  to  use  the  value  of 
rye  as  a  standard  rather  than  the  unstable  Esthonian  paper  money. 
It  was  a  pjave  mistake  to  allow  the  value  of  mortgages  to  diminish 
in  correspondence  with  the  depreciating  currency.  It  would  indeed 
have  been  possible  to  lessen  these  losses  sustained  by  the  creditors 
and  the  gains  made  by  the  debtors.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  Esthonia,  where  the  depreciation  of  mortgage  values  was 
deliberately  promoted  by  artificial  measures  of  legislation.  Again  it 
is  the  lack  of  respect  for  the  right  of  private  ownership  which  crops 
out  here.  There  was  no  need  of  subjecting  the  creditors  to  losses  as 
great  as  they  actually  sustained.  It  goes  without  saying  that  this  finan- 
cial policy  has  seriously  injured  the  credit  of  real  estate.  Confidence 
in  this  form  of  investment,  hitherto  regarded  as  one  of  the  safest,  has 
been  undermined.  Long-term  credits,  not  to  be  recalled  at  will,  are  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  an  agricultural  country  like  Esthonia,  and 
the  more  so,  if  one  considers  that  the  new  farming  enterprises  created 
by  the  land  law  are  badly  in  need  of  capital  investment,  which  must 
be  in  the  form  of  long-term  credits. 

The  number  of  people  whose  interests  suffered  through  the  chosen 

manner  of  procedure  is  large.    Among  the  mortgages  and  holders  of 

mortgage  bonds  there  are  numerous  small  capitalists  who  thought  they 

had  invested  their  meagre  savings  safely,  also  many  persons  no  longer 

capable  of  engaging  in  gainful  occupations  who  thus  lost  the  basis  of 

leir  existence,  and  many  public  and  charitable  institutions.   It  was  by 

)  means  necessary  that  the    losses   should  grow  to   the    dimensions 

which  they  actually  attained.    And  there  is  one  very  disagreeable  fact 

m  this  whole  affair,  viz.  the  fact  that  the  state  itself  is  largely  to  blame 

for  these  inequitable  conditions.     In    the    end,   the    state    will   find    it 

ecessary,  after  all,  to  take  upon  itself  the  mortgage  debts  encumbering 

the  nationalized  estates,  and  will  thus   become   the    principal    debtor. 

)ther  words,  the  state  is  not  disinterested  when    it   resorts  to  this 

manner  of  procedure,  which  is  a  plain  violation  of  justice. 

Abolition  of  the  "States", 

The  Constituent  Assembly  of  Esthonia,  on  June  9,   1020,  decreed 

the  abolition  of  the  "States",  and  at  the  same  time    disposed    of    the 

property  of  the  latter.    "States"  in  the    real    sense   of   the  word,  i    e 

on  groups  with  special  public  and  legal  privileges,  had  ceased 

before  that  date ;  various  other   laws,    issued    in    recent   and 

times,  had  removed  the  last  constitutional  traces  of  these  organi- 

ons,  which  had  once  been  mighty  pillars  of  the  political  and  social 

ure     Viewed    in   this   light,   the    legislative  act   referred  to  was 

rung  but    a    bit   of   revolutionary  buffoonery.     Its  real  significance 

however,  lay  in  the  effect  which  it  had  on  legal  questions  of  property' 
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The  only  "states"  that  came  into  consideration  at  all  were  the 
nubility  and  the  trade  guilds  in  cities  and  towns.  Up  to  1917  the 
nobility  had  still  played  an  important  part  in  the  communal  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  but  since  then  it  hat  essentially  been  no  more 
than  a  welfare  organization  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  and  a  social 
•institution.  The  trade  guilds  had  lost  their  character  as  a  "state"  half 
a  century  earlier ;  whatever  significance  had  been  retained  by  them  was 
that  of  associations  for  the  mutual  promotion  and  relief  of  their  mem- 
bers. Here  and  there,  a  few  customs  and  formalities  had  been  pre- 
served reminiscent  of  their  former,  more  important  position.  It  would 
have  been  but  natural,  when  the  ,,states"  were  formally  abolished,  to 
allow  the  groups  composing  them  to  live  on  in  the  form  of  charitable 
organizations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  just  such  a  transformation 
which  fhe  members  of  the  nobility  and  the  guilds  were  aiming  at. 
But  then  one  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  them  in  possession 
of  their  property.  The  law,  however,  decreed  that  the  entire  movable 
and  immovable  property  of  the  nobility  should  become  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  that  the  possessions  of  the  guilds  should  pass  under 
the  management  of  the  state  until  a  special  law,  to  be  issued  later  on, 
would  settle  their  fate  definitely.  A  law  of  this  kind  has  not  yet  been 
passed;  but  a  proposed  bill,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  press,  would,  if  enacted,  turn  the  property  of  the  guilds 
over  to  the  state  and  the  municipalities. 

The  property  owned  by  the  corporate  bodies  that  have  now  been 
dissolved  did  not  represent  any  great  wealth.  They  had  never  taken 
advantage  of  their  powerful  position  in  order  to  amass  great  treasures. 
The  property  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  of  the  guilds  in  Reval,  Dorpat 
and  Narva  was  of  practically  the  same  character ;  it  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  buildings  which  were  the  scene  of  the  life  of  these  organizations, 
in  moderate  funds  intended  for  charitable  purposes,  in  libraries,  ar- 
chives, and  household  furnishings,  including  many  of  great  artistic  and 
historical  value.  In  many  respects  these  organizations  had  more  the 
character  of  large  families ;  what  they  owned  was  more  like  old  fam- 
ily property,  hallowed  by  tbe  tradition  of  centuries.  In  answer  to 
the  question  where  this  property  of  the  former  "states"  came  from,  it 
can  truthfully  be  said  that  it  was  acquired  by  the  personal  work  and 
labor  of  their  members,  not  by  taxes  and  imposts  saddled  upon  other 
groups  of  the  population.  It  was,  in  truth,  property  honestly  and 
honorably  acquired. 

The  confiscation  of  these  buildings  and  their  contents  is  equivalent 
to  an  eviction  from  house  and  home,  without  there  beeing  any  ade- 
quate reason  which  would  excuse  or  justify  such  an  act  of  violence  ; 
the  real  motives,  it  seems,  were  again  avidity  and  racial  chauvinism. 
The  old  reluctance  to  lay  hands  on  other  people's  property  had 
vanished  ;  the  desire  to  get  possession  of  those  well-preserved  and, 
in  some  instances,  handsome  buildings  grew  very  strong ;  political  radi- 
calism wished  to  wipe  out  even  the  last  external  traces  of  a  past 
period  that  had  been  so  different  in  spirit.  And  above  all,  that  which 
was  taken  away  had  been  the  fruit  of  German  labor;  the  nobility  and 
the  guilds  still  consisted  chiefly  of  Germans,  so  they  furnished  :\  wel- 
come target  for  the  outbursts  of  racial  passion.  It -is  absolutely  pre- 
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posterous  to  plead  political  necessity  as  an  excuse  for  this  encroach- 
ment on  the  property  rights  of  others.  "Might  goes  before  right"  was 
the  maxim  that  was  followed,  betraying  such  a  revolting  lack  of  fair- 
mindedness  and  noble  thinking  as  no  legislator  should  ever  become 
guilty  of.  _____ 

The  consequences  of  this  violation  of  the  rights  of  ownership  are 
of  a  twofold  nature :  material  and  moral. 

As  for  the  material  consequences,  it  must  be  said  that  enormous 
values  have  already  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  end  of  this  destruc- 
tion is  not  yet  in  sight.  The  returns  of  agricultural  work  have  fallen 
off  considerably,  and  will  not  rise  above  that  level  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  And  that  in  an  agrarian  country  whose  weal  and  woe  turn 
absolutely  upon  the  succes  of  farming.  Confidence  in  public  credit 
has  been  seriously  shaken,  not  only  in  credits  secured  by  mortgages, 
but  ultimately  even  in  the  creditability  of  the  state.  Security  of  private 
property  and  credit  are  closely  bound  up  with  each  other.  Anyone 
who  is  to  grant  credit  will  always  ask  whether  the  property  rights  in 
the  country  concerned  are  adequately  secured.  It  is  not  well  to  in- 
dulge in  illusions  in  this  respect.  The  baldness  of  the  fact  may  be 
temporarily  veiled  by  nominal  recognition  from  other  governments,  but 
in  the  crucial  moment  it  is  bound  to  show  in  all  its  plainness. 

The  moral  consequences,  which  in  turn  produce  also  a  material 
effect,  are  perhaps  even  more  far-reaching.  A  feeling  of  legal  insecu- 
rity has  been  created  which  affects  all  phases  of  economic  and  per- 
sonal life.  For,  after  all,  the  people  are  accustomed  to  law  and  right, 
and  so  they  have  no  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  new  order.  That  is 
true  even  of  the  new  settler,  who,  consequently,  does  not  bestow  upon 
his  leasehold,  created  by  the  land  law,  as  much  effort  and  money  as 
he  would  otherwise  do.  Previously,  whenever  anything  worth  while 
was  aquired,  some  sort  of  a  compensation  had  to  be  made,  but  after  that 
one  was  secure  in  the  new  possession.  Now,  however,  the  property  is 
taken  from  its  original  owner  without  adequate  substitution  being  made, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  unfulfilled  claims  .of  the  expropriated  victim 
always  loom  in  the  background  like  an  ever-threatening  spectre.  Doubt 
makes  itself  felt  whether  this  sort  of  thing  can  last.  The  violence 
done  to  the  rights  of  private  property  are  like  a  cancerous  sore  on 
the  body  of  public  consciousness  which  will  not  heal.  Respect  for 
the  rights  of  others  has  gone.  But  it  is  realized  that  one's  own  rights, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  others,  are  likewise  merely  "rights  of  others". 

The  disease  of  corruption  has  spread  to  an  appalling  extent, 
much  more  so  than  is  customary  with  this  trouble,  which  regularly 
presents  itself  after  any  war.  Dishonesty  has  become  a  matter  of 
course.  And  it  is  rather  significant  that  cupidity  and  corruptibility  are 
particularly  rife  just  among  those  officials  who  have  to  do  with  the 
execution  of  the  land  law. 

By  causing  the  economic  ruin  of  the  large  landed  proprietors, 
the  state  has  robbed  itself  of  an  important  factor  making  tfor  civili- 
zation and  culture.  There  is  no  adequate  substitute  which  could  take 
their  place.  And  it  is  just  such  an  independent,  efficient,  and  strictly  law- 
abiding  class  of  people  that  the  newly  create  dstate  is  badly  in  need  of. 
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The  foundations  on  which  the  young  state  might  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  existence  have  been  shaken.  The  country,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  not  rich.  But,  owing  to  its  geographical  situation,  it  has 
often  been  the  bone  of  contention  of  its  more  powerful  neighbors. 
A  distinct  racial  civilization,  which  might  serve  as  a  means  of  avert- 
ing disintegration,  has  not  yet  been  produced  by  the  Esthonian  people. 
From  what  then  could  this  race  derive  the  stability  that  would  enable 
it  to  keep  up  an  independent  national  existence  ?  Not  from  physical 
and  external  circumstances,  which  in  this  case  might  almost  be  called 
unfavorable,  but  only  from  inner  qualities  which  indicate  strength  and 
engender  confidence,  from  qualities  which  mark  a  race  possessing 
them  as  deserving  of  independence.  But  it  is  just  in  these  things  that 
both,  the  state  and  the  people,  have  proved  a  great  disappointment. 
The  policy  of  violating  private  property  has  done  untold  harm,  and 
is  still  doing  so.  Only  a  complete  change  of  policy  can  avert  disaster. 
If  a  redistribution  of  landed  property  is  to  be  attempted,  let  it  be  done 
along  the  lines  of  law  and  fair  consideration.  Right  and  equity  are 
sources  of  internal  strength,  and  command  the  respect  of  other  nations. 
They  would  doubtless  prove  the  most  leliable  pillars  of  the  tiny  new 
state  that  has  been  set  up. 
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